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HA V I N G 'Been* a diligent planter for upward* of 
thirty years, and haying had more trees of my 
own planting, than; I believe, any man evdr planted 
in his lifetime, 1 have vanity enough to think my 
experience* may be of ufc to mjr friends : and there- 
fore IJhall, in as plain and diftin&a method as £*carf f 
tell th«. methods I have \tfcdy whfeh, tho' they differ 
fromalmoft all the treatifes extant upon this fubjeft, 
yet I dare anfwer there fl»l> be nothing advanced in < 
thefe papers,, but -what I can get attcfted to be matter 
of faft, and can (hew the <kmonftratiofi-of upon my 
own .grounds* 

1 have had great afiiftance'fronr Mr-'EVtlyn, ,whd» 
wrote long ago upon this fabjeft, and appears to be 
well (killed in it v yet he hasr been too credulous, and< 
bbiids too much upon 1 niceties, rhat« are altogether 
trifling and unncceflary, which makes me differ froth 
him in many particulars. } 

Moies-Cook, gardener to my Lord Eflex, hath )>tfblilft- 
ed a' very ukftA book upon the fame fubjeft, which has 
Kkewife its own blemifhes.* All- that have* writ cenrln 
EngHJh fince their time r have copied from them, even 

Ar ' to 
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to the fetting dowrfvof their errors; and not only fo^ 
but have added many thote of theft, own. Some ipave 
written like philofophers, entertaining tfte fancy with 
airy, abftraAed fpectdations, inftead of conveying prao 
tical inftru&ions to the mqutfitive reader ; whilft o- 
thers, like quacks, promife a great deal, but perform 
nothing. ^ 

I fliHl not take up time in treating of the different 
foils proper for planting ;. but /hall only tell in fliort> 
that I never met with any foil, that fome one or other 
would not grow on. And as I go along in treating of 
every different tree, that I have experience of, I Sail 
tell the fort^ add the way and management of each kind, 
from its being in the feed till it is fit for the axe i be* 
ginning with 

The O A K. 

Which Is Tatfed from the feed called the Acorn: A** 
jthors write of different kinds, but I know only of one, 
Which I had all from England. It is certain that the oak 
we have from, abroad, for wainfeptting, and for bar* 
relg, is of a different kind ; but I never could procure 
any acorns from thefe countries. 
R 'fd * k*^ faifed many trees, by fetting the 
* * acorns in the ground where they were not 
,to be removed; and I do think ft the beft way, if the 
vermin could be kept from deftroying them. I have 
fet fame, with g;ood fuccefs, in very bare poor ground ; 
when the fan\e was fepeed, and no cattle fuffered to 
v go there, the grafs has grown fo rank, and it fell 
down and matted fo clofe together, that the young 
. fhoot could not force its way through ; and the field- 
mice, harbouring there, have deftroyed me many 
buihels of acorns j fo that the way I have taken of late 
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is, to make a Teed-bcd of trenched ground r from the 
on which* the acorns are put, ; *With the Seed-bed} 
fmailcft end to the earth, and then cover- 
ed half an inch deep. The Beft fcafcn for this work 
Is, when the acorns drop in October* though I ncwr f 
could get mine fo early; but I always pijt them la- 
the ground as foon as l could procure ttiem, if it was 
not in froft. After they peep above ground,- they may 
tjet fome e&rth lifted upon them; s especially if fet ia 
O&ober, for the froft may fwett the ground and fpue 
them out, and in that cafe they muft be re-placed .with - 
the finger. After they have, been In, thil bed. for tVo 
full years, I. ad vile the lifting of them, tho'fome ate 
for their {landing another year, by a notionthat ana- 
corn in two years canifot'have f^ent all its full fubftance 
into the plant ; but I have been careful to^^obfcrve t^ar, , 
and I could never perceive any part of it 
uncohfumed«>. I therefore proppfe, that, - tmmfplant* - 
after (landing two years hi the. feed-bed,, ti^from 
they /hould be planted where they; are Seed-bed. • 
defigned to (HtncU I thought .this* had l , • 
been a notionrof my own; butl few* libcc I have iifed ' 
this method^ a wood planned by a gentleman this way, <? 
that was ina very thriving ftate. - What put me oiunak- 
ing this experiment. was, -that the trenching ground for 
nurftries was expenfive, and the keeping it-clean was 
a great trouble ^and I* had, for many 'years, -fet Out 
my firs ;frora the feed-bed to where th*y were to ftand v . 
with gpod fuccefs, as Ifball explain when I come to > 
tfeat of that tree. Another reafon was my being con- 
vinced; thatevery^removal jof a tree checks its growth, . 
and if I could raife them all without tranfplantktu>n^\> 
H would be a great advantage. 

All who have^wrote on oaks* . advife |h<, cutting off' 
the carrot-root or pap, which Ifthink quite needfefs, 
and theceibre never pta&ife. The writers on planting 
: ' - ''.. '...■•. -A3 «•-•-'-. -take 
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take up much time in giving directions am 
Soil* to the foil proper for oak; but, as it if 

a tree that I like much', 1 have planted. il 
every where ; and find it thrive in rich, poor, middling 
heathy, gravelly, fpouty, clay and mofly ground; nayji 
upon the, dead fand, and in fhort on every foil that I 
have : And it is vifible that my oaks grow fatter than: 
any tree I can plant, the aquaticks only excepted. 

Having faid fo much, I (hall now mention the di- 
ftance I would hate oaks planted at* In all natural 
woods the trees {land dole to one another ; but in 
time the lead thriving decay, or, by ofteji cutting q*< 
vcr, and th6 dropping of the trees tha,t are left for 
timber, periflw by this means large oaks ftaud at a 
great diftance ; but I can by i>o means allow that 

. they always did fo, or that we fhould, in. 
Diftance of a# new plantation, fet oaks at forty, fifty* 
ToungQaks. or fixty feet diftance; far lefs, as fome. 

modern authors affert, at as m^ny yards* 
For tho' we/ fee great twes now ftanding, it is more 
than probable that they werc all formerly in a thickeig 
as Mr. Cook hath made very plain in his chapter on 
oaks ; and experience may further teach us», that, if 
we Ihould plant at that diftance in a country fubjefik to 
winds, we ihould. have- bufces,. but never trees. So 
that it is requifite that we plant very thick* as IbaH 
he fhown afterwards. 

Pruning ^ e now * >mc t0 P r ^ n 8- No tret, 

^ ihould be allowed to fQrk, I mean to put 

out two ftenas* one upright fhoot. Ihould only be en-', 

eouraged ; for when there are two or more,, the fap 

that fhould run all into one, jsdifperfed into many, and 

fey this ^egleft, many millions of trees never come to 

the fourth of the value that they had arrived at, if due 

Jains had been taken to have them trained up to one 
tcm; fo I recommend p the beginning to prune this and 
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all other foreft-trees when the« are young ; at the 
fame time I am not for leaving "the tree quite without 
branches ; for fooie are neceflary for drawing up the 
fap ; but I would only leave a few. If the tree x hath 
been for fome time neglected, begin at the undermoft 
branches,, and take thepa and the next raw entirely a* 
way ; but when you come higher up, prune off only 
a branch here and there ; or ifeorten fame of them, 
which muft be cut away clofeby the body of the tree 
the next feafon : and take care to thin the head that 
the wind may get through ; for, if the tree is top- 
heavy, the wind will take fuch imj^reffion on it, that 
U will either break fliort, or be laid over, and perhaps 
never will be a ftraight tree ; by this way of doing, a 
tree may be brought to, what height one pteafes, with- 
out any more branches than what are neceflary for 
drawing up the fap, and to keep the tree upright. 
The ckar ell directions for this work are to be feeh in 
Mofes Cook's loth chapter, beginning at the middle 
of page 57th, where, I think, he names the moft pro- 
per feafons for the firft and fecond pruning* of the oaks, 
and all other trees that are not ever-greens ; and to 
him I refer my readers* Some lop, by that I mean, 
cut oft, the top of the oaks ; but I entirely difapprove 
of that practice \ fojy the greater the height of an 
oak, the gceater the value. 

There is another way of managing this, and all o. 
ther trees > that I think may, if begun in time, be bet- 
ter than^prunlng; and that is, by rubbing 
oif in the Ipring-time the buds from the Budding. 
fides of the tree, fince, by checking the . 
fag's breaking out on the iide, It forces it to rife up 
to the top of the tree 

It were lofs of time to tell the ufes of this tree, 
iiacc every body knows the value of it. Having thus 

far 
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far treated of the oak, that hath fo long maintained' 
its title of the King of the ForeJ? y I fhafl next fay 
ifomething of 

Tie' B'E-ECHL 

• 4 They who write of trees,, mention two kinds of , 

this ; but I know no difference. They. 
New raiftd* are to be raifed from the maft, which, if 

it could be greferved* from the vermin,, 
.ftould be fet in the ground without ever moving it;, 
but that is fo uncertain, by reason of the mice, that 
I am forced to fow them in feed-beds,, and to t^eat 
them every way as the oak j-fo that I fhall repeat no- 
thing. But there is one great difference? for, as I 

faid, the oak will profper in any foil, yet 
SqjL the beech is very fhy* In good land they 

thpve very well, but I think not in clay ; 
and 1 am certain, not at all in wet ground; but, for dry , 
and grayelly ; none better. It Hz beautiful tree,, and, . 
tho' when young they' grow fometimes crooked, yet,, 
as they ^ grow older, they turn ftraight. This tree 
ought to be pruned and disbudded as the oak. 

It makes a fine hedge fbr beauty in a wildernefs ;: 
,but I 'doubt h i$ not good for coppice, fince I am 
told, it does not rife kindly from the root when* cuti 
down ; but of this I have no experience. Tt is a ttee 
very proper for avenues, walks and groves ; but, L 
think, wefe the timber of it lefs ufed for bed-Reads,*-., 
chairs. 6c. it would be better ; for the worm takes it. . 
very footv In other countries it gives a great price, i 
for fuel; but, as we have fo many coal-mines and ' 
modes* I hope we fhall never.be reduced to the extre— I 
xnity of cutting down qui woods for firing.. I how pro— j 
cecd to . . '1 
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The ELM. 

There are many different kinds of this tree, but I 
(hall begin with that which hath grown long in this 
country, and is called the Scots Elm ; of which there 
are many huge trees, both as to ftature and greatnefs, 
remaining" in rtiany places, that if they had, ill their 
youth, roe; with fuch disbuddings and prunings as I 
have adviftd, tyould have been furprifingly beautiful 
4nd of great value ; whereas they nave been allowed 
to fork and run out into great arms; which is an irre- 
jparabJe misfortune^ fince the timber of the elm is 
both ftrong and of a fine colour, and prettily veined* 
Very Tittle inferior to the Mahogany, and fome of the 
Weft-India woods, fa much demanded for tables, chairs* 
chefts and cabihetsl 

Thi* kind is propagated by the feed, llaifeJ* 
which they ca^ry plentifully every year, 
and is to be gathered about the beginnii^g of June* 
which is the fooneft they ripen in this country , tho* 
Mr. Evelyn and his followers affirffij that it is ripe in 
the beginning of ApriU ,L 

The way of fowing it, is in a bed well trenched 
and finely raked ; then thruft off fome of the furfacc 
of the; bed with the 1>ack of the rake ; lay the feed o- 
ve,r all the bed, as the gardeners do when they fow 
carrots; then draw the earth over the feed. When 
the plants have fprung half an inch, it will not be a- 
mifs to fift on fome fine earth upon them, to fix them 
the better ; keep them free from all weeds for two 
years ; then fet them out for good and all. 

I have always found this tree fhyer as Soil. 

to the foil, than either the* beeeh or the 
oak, and I cannot fay that they thrive unlefs upon good 
ground ; when fuch is trenched and kept clean, they 

profper 
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profpcr and thrive exceedingly u but, in bad foH x they 
are nafty, fcabbed and hide-bound things, fo that,, in 
By opinion, it W loft labour to plant them ihere. 

Another kind, of this tree is,, what T have heard 
called the Londw Elm> which grows in gtea& plenty in 

all tt)e hedge-rows about that* city : the 
London long walk at Holland-houfe,. and the in- 

Elm* comparable one now hedged a* Kenfing- 

tofr&arden. are of this kind ^ it hath a. 
much (mailer leaf than the one I have been writing of- 
The cuftont in thefe places is to cut off all the fide- 
branches clofe by the body of the tree^and only leave 
a -very finall head, fo that, in, winter they look, in a. 
manner, like a very high hedge, and, in the fpring,„ 
are as bare as a May-pole, > except the very finall 
head; how oft: they repeat this operation, or what: 
they make of the. pruning? I cannot telL* 

Of this tree they make great ufe for pipps for car- 
lying in water to ' die town, and prefcribe fe veral o* 
ther ufea for it : but as my dengi* is to teach the 
MVkw&mmfa Erefetv 

mv readers to Mr. Evelyn, or, the, carpenters, for tl*e- 
me of every tree* 

I believe this one dbtk not carry any.fced; but it: 

Raifed* ** ^afity raifed b^ layers and dices taken- 

J " frox» the roots, or by (uckers. 

Mr. Evelyn advifes to pjrogagw them, after rife- 
following manner x * " Take truncheons off 1 tlfe 
" boughs, and arms of elms, cut tcKtbe fcantling of 
u a man's arm, about an, ell in: length : thefe. nmk 
tt be chipped on . each fide, oppofite^ and laid intren-- 
"ches about half a foot deep,, covered two or .three 

* fingers deep with good mould : thfe faafon for this 
u work fe the end' of January and. beginning ,of.Fc» 

* bruary % if the ftoft do not hinBer ;, an*L after the 
v* fell year, yon may cut or faw the truncheons off 
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** in as .many places as you find caufe, and as the 
** Jhouts and rooted fprouts yiH direft you, Tor tranfr 
P plantation." 

Another method propofed by him is, M Lop a young 
m elm, the' lop being about three years growth, in 

* the latter end *of March, when the fap begins to 
- u creep up into the 'boughs, and the buds are ready 

* to break out ; cut the boughs into the length 
** of four feet (landing, leaving the knot where the 
€i bud feems'to put forth in the middle? enter thefe 
" ihort pieces in trenches of three or four inches deep, 
*' in good ground, that is, in good mould well trod- 
44 den, and they *will infallibly procure you a good 
M crop." Befides Mr. Evelyn's authority, I have been 
advifed to the fame by a gentleman who pretends to 
be a »re^t planter ; but as I have Only tried them this 
laft fpring, I cannot proroife for the fuocefs as to this 
kind of elm* 

As this kind is not ratted in the feed-bed, I. believe 
it will be proper to have a nurfery ready to fet them 
in for two years: this is a piece of 
ground trenched, and made free from Nurfery, what* 
nones, roots . and weeds : in this fet 
your young elms, thus raifed, at a foot's diftance e- 
" very way ; and after two years (landing tranfplant 
them for good. 

There is another kind <tf this tree, 
called she Dutch Shn; this will grow Dutch Elm. 
upon much coarfer ground than either of 
the other two. I am told they never grow to thirty 
feet in length ; but as all I have are young, I have 
not experience of its fize ; neither do I know if it 
is of any ufe. It puts out a great number of trees 
and fuckers, fo that it fpoils all grafs-walks within the 
reach of its roots. Some ufe this kind for hedges ; 

fcut I chtok^ieUhtr it nor the Scots Elm fit for that 

purpofe, 
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purpofe, their kaVes being too broad and difagreeablj 
rough. ' # .; 

One thing I had forgot, which I {hall fet dowij 
here, as it is neceflary for all the trees I have named 
or am to name, that, when they are fet out for goodj 
and efpecially at two years old from the feed, care be 
taken to keep the grafs and weeds from growing a- 
bout the roots, otherwife they may either choak o| 
ftrangle the young plant ; and this I advife to be done 
with all the young plants, till they come away 
heartily, that neither weed nor grafs can flop them 
their growth. I come now to ' 

*• „ » 

The ASH, . ' , 

Only raifed by the feed, called the AftiCn-kcr. 
They are fipe in Oftober, and fhould then be ga- 
' thered and , laid in a bed, as I directed about the Elm- 
feed, and covered the fame way : this 1 
How wn- do as foon as they are gathered : but tho* 
naged. they are fown this foon, they 'do not peep, 

above the ground till the fpring corrle 
twelve months after. I chufe to manage them this 
way rather than be at the trouble of laying them i 
fand for'a year*; after they appear thej 
Plants. fhould be let (band, and carefully weede 
for two years, and then fet out for goo<i. 
I advife the fame care in keeping them clean about the 
roots,the dilbuddiqg and pruning {hem, as of 
So//. the other trees I have mentioned. It is hard 

to fay any thing of the foil they moll delight 
in; for tho' the «rich one^sbeft, generally, fqr all kinds 
ofcrees; yet fometirnes an Afli is feen to thrive very 
well whepeit isnquite otherwife} tho' within two yards 
of the foil there .are poor hide-bound, (ticks* iknow 
Hot if -cutting fach by the ground |a th^ fpring may 

snake 
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jaake them thrive the better, but I mall try It* Th& 

Pakes me wonder why they who have wrote about 
oods, mould lay k down as a rule, that, in plant- 
pg woods, every third tree mould be t/h, fince it 
|s a tree very fliy, if the foil is not proper for it. In 
jood ground, trenched and kept clean, they thrive 
prodigiously : it is long in puttitog out the leaf ; but 
holds it long the fame feafon ; they Died theiti as ear* 
fy as other trees. 
It is of great and general ufe, and therefore it 
ould be encouraged where the foil is proper forit^ 
ut ihould not, they lay, be planted near corn-fields, 
;s roots running within reach of the plough, and its 
ieave$ taint t\)t grafs. This tree carefully managed, 
}% I have direftcd, may be brought to great' height 
land krgenefs, and of confequence value. The next I 
(hall take notice of is 

j The WALNU t. 

Only propagated by the nut \ they talk of diflfereht 
fcinds of it ; but as all we get are' from France, fhey 
Keem-.to be of the fame kind; 

This tree, of all others, mould,* if pbffible, netfer 
,c removed, fince it fuffecs more by it than any tree 
jl know ; but the vermin arc fo fond of if, that it is 
tcry hard to preferve a fingle ttiit fet> tb ftand from 
being eat by them : fo I order them to be managed 
bs the oak. The fide-branches and buds of this tree 
iflibuld be carefully taken 7 off; and,- what I cati TkH€t 
fay too much againft; forking fhould bff jireventcd^ 
for no tree is k more apt to forkthan th}s one, and 
none loTes matt of* its value by doing fo. This 15 
the riioff valuable tree" we have ; had we-greatcr pldi* 
ty t*f it> she fiiralturrf- of our hbufes, fuch as bed* 
ftcacfe> chairs, ^ that are now commonly made of 

B bcech> 
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beech, $rould be much J^aodfomer, and more durably 
JJefides, it is much fought after by the cabinet-make 
fo that I wifh it w$re mpre propagated. The next 
Ihall treat of is 

TbeCHJESNU'T; 

Which, tho* it can be raffed from layers, com 
much better, from the nut, and ought never to be 

moved ; but as that is fo difficult to d 
Spt. the next beft way is to manage them 

ajl things like the oak. 
It is very .apt to pjut out fuckers from the roof! 
and many iide-branches, both which ihom 
Pruned. be carefuJUy taken off; for as it incline 
. to fpread much if this is not done, it i 
not *afy to get it to a great height, which, if care bi 
taken of it, may be- done. 
.. Why a late reverend author hath placed the chc 
-nut among the lefler kind of trees, I know not; 
Jince I have feen thejn very high* and proporti 
onally large; and thai there is the remains of one in 
]£pgland> that, I think, hath been looked upon as the 
greateft tree in it. 

It is the beft under-wood except the mapple, an( 
therefore is good coppice. . , . 

s .. It loves the fame kind of foil as the-waL 

* . nut, which doth beft upon a rich land.l 

Whether thefe nuts produced in Britain 
will profper, I have qever tried ; for, tho' fometimes 
they are perfeftly formed, grow^hard, and ripen very 
< well, yet thefe that come from France or 

Spanijh and Spain are much fairer ; fo that I always 
French nuts chufed to fet them, I have feen a room, 
jkeft* which a gentleman wainfeotted with chef- 

nuts of his own planting, which feemed 
, ■ -• V ' •■ ^ to 
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jto me very pretty : and Mr. Evelyn teHs many U- 
"es of them; but, as I faid before, that Ufcs.- 

Hot my bttfiaefs. There is another kind, called, 
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j£ Raifed By the imt, which h exceedingly better.' I 

think it is the moft beautiful trfce 1 ever (aw. It hath 

lit clears fmoolh, famine; bark, and naturally grows up- J 

pght ; hath the broacfeft leaf of arty tree we haVe.' it- 

icarrtes'a fai* flower, moft of thom white, 

kho* I hear* fome have them red*- delight-' Beautiful* 

pal to look at, and is fucceeded by the' 

[nut ^ but then it hath the misfortune to be very brittle,* 

partd cannot refift the wind, that fnaps it 

"over when k is itf its greatefbbeauty y y*t Fit for 

■when cut hfcdge-ways r as onfe at 4 High- hedging. 

fgate, irftands the ftorm, and gro^te to a 

tolerable, height But then the hedging of trees, in my' 

[opinion, takes away much of the beauty they have 

.,hi their natural fiiape. It puft ovtt its- leaves among 

; the firft of our trees ;- but I never undetftood that it" 

was of any kind of ufe y yet it is very ornamental, 
[.and I think, for that rcafoh ought to be propagated, 

but not in woods, like the fweet chefnut. I come 

now to* 

» 

The * L A tf £ 

1? believe this k what in England goes by the name- 
-of the Sycaniore ;, and, as far as 1 can obferve, iv 
feems to have been the favourite tree of this country 
in the time of Our forefathers ; for there is no old- 
feat, geirtleman*s houfe, o£ any pkee where trees are 
fcfcto grow, but the plane-trees are the moft numer- 
ic % ous. 
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in July vrijtb its fruit, which It ftldom fails fo carry. 
Mr* Cook tfclks much of this tree* It is very brittle! ; 
, yet 'tis ftid they make frames of it to their rufh-boU 
tomed chairs in Holland. It ought, in my opinion, 
to be propagated. I fhall now write of a very beau- 
tiful tree, 

The aUICK-BEAM, 

For fo it is called in England, but here the Rowan 
or Rhoddatf-trec, The branches of this tree grow 
almoft all upright, fo that it is difficult to keep it from 
forking, yet may be done with care. It hath a fraooth 
-bark, a narrow leaf, add carries a fine clutter of flow- 
ers in May, that makes a fine {how ? and the plentiful 
crop of red berries which hang on it, gives it a very 
rich look, and is a great relief to die thru&es and 
•black-birds. 

It is eafy raifed by the berries \ nib ofTthe 
» Raifed* pulp* and fow the feed in the feed-bed's 

Do the feme with the black-cherry and 
fervice. The quick-beam feed is two years fci the 
.bed before it peep> as the afh and horn-beam. I ne- 
ver faw but one of this kind that was large fit had 
been cut down, and came up in three great branches 
from the root, and therefore I doubt nothing of their 
growing great and high enough. 

It thrives almoft in every foil, and profperaon rocks 

where there is. very little thicknefs of earth. I am 

* told by afrtendj, that*, unlefs the earth is n^w and 

then fttrred'afcout the roots of them,.. they grow bark- 

•bound and u nth riving; but this, fhould it happen, 

wouM be eafily remedied* I think it ought to be more* 

planted : It hath been little made ufe of in Enghnd, 

- till of late, thax they are got into the gardens of Ken- 

Sngton* 



p 
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fingtorh Mr. Evelyn tells its ufes ; but I (hall name 
one which he doth not mention, which is/ that- the 
bark fells to the tanners with that of the oak/ 

i go now to a tree chat I cannot charge my memo- 
ry with having ever fcen in England ; nor did I even 
fee, it ever mentioned in any author,, whkh I have 
wondered at ; it is called 

The L A B U R N IT M, 

„ OR 

PBASRCQD-TREE* 

1 (hall firft defcribe it-, and then tell how it is rait 
ed. It hath a yellowifh thin bark;, with leaves atmoft 
of the feme colour, fhaped like the TrifoiL It puts out 
a dower like the Hlly-afh flower ? only it ftand§ tip, 
, and ij> white or purple; but the laburnum k yellow, 
and hangs down like a bunch of grapes! 
I have fcen fo many on a tree of mine, FruiX 

that it looked as if k had been all yel- 
low. Aftev the flower there comes as many fmall peafe- 
cods as there were Moflbms, full of (mall peafe, which 
, when ripe axe gathered and threlhed* They do- not 
value what foil they are fet in, nor do they require 
much looking aftei : They are (own in a . , 

bed, and removed at two years, and Kaifed. 
then managed like other trees. The hares 
are fo fond of them, that t fet a* great many of them 
to keep theft, creatures from ray other trees : They are 
'vaftly bitter ; both the bark and. the feed are a ftrong 
vomit. I have of them pretty high, and, I believe, with 
care may be trained up to great trees. 

The timber is very hard, and of a fine colour, viz. 

a bright yellow with blackifh purple veins. Wei e it 

large enough to be (awn into planks, it would make 

• moft 
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inoft charming tables. The quick-beam and this tree 
|n a row, planted alternately, have ve.ry good effecls.. 
I go on to 

The MAPPLP.. 

It is to be raifed from fuckers and layers, but beft 
from the key, like the fycamore;: which lies as long 
without Springing as the aih, ac4- ihould be managed 
in every thing like it. - 

Tho* we have few large- tr^es cf t^is kind in this 
country, yet I have feen them very great in Engfand. 
*Tis a beautiful tree, but the dropping, is fo pernicious 
lo every other plants that no tree will grow under it.; 
tho' the mapple Ufelf will thrive under any thing, the 
,fir (which is tjae very wprft for wder-WjQod) not ex- 
cepted. . , 

I have little experience of'tHis ttee myfelf. Mr. 
Cook fays, \t affetts dry ground nioft, or a bank! 

/ Mr. Evelyn isvery eloquent Inr, the praife of this tim- 
ber, and is very extravagant when he fpeaks of th* 
iiigfa value which the ancients p&t upon tables of it. 
i know it is much fought after by the cabinetmakers* ( 
and makes ^ fine hedge H> a wiidernefs, changing the , 
' colour of its ka£ twice at l$aft ever/ year, i pro-] 
ceedto 

The l III &' 

It is beft raifed by, the feed,. tW I coald not raife any 
thai way; the reason I take to be is, that it doth not j 
come to perfeftion here, and not «wy year in Eng- 
land. I Jrave pften.givea eoraraiilion to get it from 
Holland, hut thefe I empUyed always negle&ed it; 
but I have raifed, many by layers., There are two kinds I 
of this tree, both of which are raifed the' fame way ; 

.the. 
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the one with a large round leaf, and the twigs afmoff 
as red as coral in wittier*. , This I prefer to the other, 
which hath greep. twigs, and the leaf more pointed, 
and lefs. 

- It (hould be much pruned ; yet M ought to be done 
with the greatcft discretion * for if it it Pruned* 
allowed to grow thick in the head, the 
wind may harm Ll ' . ' 

It makes a fine hedge,, either leathered from the 
LXpot, and then it may be fet at two foot 
[ defiance, or fet from fix to ten. trained Vfeu 

I up to what height yon pleafe, with a clean 
r ttem> and then hedged above that, and either way ve~ 
ry beautiful. Some rear them to ftandards, and thea 
, clip (hem in pyramids ; but I do not like that way, aft 
it looks too cenftrained : befides the natural (bape of 
a lime looks better. It grows to be a large tree ; tho 9 
I think it is more for ornament than ufc, yet Mr. E- 
tireLyn finds many, i now (hall (ay fomt thing, of 

The HAZEL, 

; -Tho* I reckon it rather a bu(h than- a tree*. Tbey 
ilte raifed fcom the nut, and managed like the other, 
puts I have mentioned; but as they. are. of much 
lefs ufe, I have been at lefs pains about 
them* They fesvc for underwood, and for Ufes. 

binding up faggots, and are of great ufe 
to the fiexe-maker ; but afte* all, the demand for this 
plant is but very fmaih Dry ground is re- 
commended lor them, but 1 am Aire L Scdh 

have (een them ijv a quite different foil. 

I fay nothing of the two kinds of plantains, tho* 
they are coming in requeft here, as I have no experi- 
ence of them* I therefore conclude this .chapter,, and 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. It j 

Of A Q.U ATICRSr 
The B I KC tt 

AN amphibious tree, that thrives, upenrrieb, pekny 
wet, dry, fandy or rocky land. 

It. hath a feed, but I am nor skilful to direft how 
to managp it; but as foon as I am, I ftiall let it be| 
known : The method * have hitherto taken, hath 
Been to gather them in the woods, where {hey come 
lip plentifully from the foaken tfr Mower feed y but as 
the proprietors of thefe woods are not careful enough 
to keep cattle from paJftiriirg in them, they are moft- 
ly eaten over, and therefore t was obliged to cut them 
dbfe when I planted" them r But as they begin to , 
come up- in my owir woods, where no cattle come, I 
hope to he fupplied that way, tho' the railing them 
from the feed (boiritf mifgive, which I wi(h it may 
not,, becaufe thefe thrive in whatever fail. 

It fometimes comes to be a great tall tree ; it is exp- 
edient for coppice, fmells fweetiy after rains, and noj 
tree is more afked after by the country-people, both 
for their houfes, ploughs and utenfils of hufbandry. * 

The way I take to remove them, is to draw them 
with great care, either before' or in autumn, and fer 
them where they arc to Hand for good. After they- 
have ftood for a year, cur them clofe by die ground* 
in the fpring , thh will make them rife in tufts, and 
they may be eafily reduced to one ftem, and fo be 
brought to a tree. 

By topping them in the fpring, they extra ft a li* 
quor, which, after fermentation, becomes a foirituous, 

delicious* 
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-delicious wholefome vine ; but as I am not writing 
about brewing, I /hall refer you to the two authors I , 
have fo often quoted* and to the rrinfeftions of the 
Royal Society, for the receipt of this wine. 
I have planted many of this kind of tree, and intend 

' to plant many more of them, if I live, lince I think 

• ihein more profitable than 

The A L D E R, 

For which tree I have laid out more money than fox 
all the reft about this place; for I got them from Hol- 
I, Jand, and was not only impofed upon as to the price, 
but had the misfortune to employ unfkilful people to 
; plant moft of them r They fet them fo deep that they 
: fretted at the top, and died afterwards; fo that they 
, were twice cut o«er : They *re more, backward in 
, thriving than any tree about this place ; yet, I believe, 
, Ihere are more thriving ones, than, were they ready 
i for the axe, I could get fold". It is a handfome tree, 
p with a broad, dark green le^f. ' 
k I .know not of what value the timber is ; but the 
tranches cut, then fagotted, and laid in rhe bottom of 
■ drains for carrying off water, and whins or furzes 
laid a top of them, makes it fo that the ploughs go 
(.Upon dry ground : This I hav^ often done. The 
f /hade of this tree doth no hurt to the grafs. 
[ I have been fo little pleafed with this kind, that I 
; .have not been at the trouble to know how it is rait 
[ ed ; only I have caufeti gather them amongft the old 
I ones, as I do the birch. They fay they will do by 
cuttings laid fomc time in the water, then fet like wil- 
lows* 

They grow both in wet and dry foiL Mr. Evelyn 
finds they are of great ufe : the ben I know of I have 
told, and that" other one of planting them upon the 

. bank* 
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banks of rivers, to hinder the water frofcn making 
breaches; the roots of it keeping the ground firm. I 
ihall now fay very Tittle of 

The POPLAR. 

V 

We have few poplars of any fize in this country that 
I know of, but having heard much of their height and 
greatnefs, I got fome cuttings of them : They hither- 
to profpervcry well: They have a whitilh bark and 
green ka'£ j 

What their ufes are, I do not know* They are' 
Taifed by cuttings as eafily as the willow, i wifh by tbe^ 
' fame means I could raife ' 

The ABE L E. 

But as yet I know no other way than by the young , 
plants, that run from the roots pf an older* one, or' 
where there hath been once a nurfery of them ; for 
were they never fo carefully removed, yet pew ones 
Hill. come up: Or if an abele of a middle age is cut 
down, the ground about it wrought, and no cattU 
fuffered to come near it, a nurfery of them may foonj 
be got. I think the tailed trees I everfaw were of] 
this krnd, and carried up a great body with. them, dpi 
know none that runs up fo quick as this does, planted ' 
in a bottom where it is flickered, but ifexpofedto 
the winds, yields terribly. It makes ah agreeable va* 
riety, mixed with trees of a deeper green ; for the 
bark; and leaf are the whiteft of arty in this country. { 
They are looked on as of little ufe ; but an old gefr 
tleraan told me, that, in a barn which he had roofed 
with a(h and elm, he put oil fome abele, which lift- 
ed lb well, that when the other Wore rotten, ahd hfc 
was forced < to renew the* roof* he Wrttie abele fond* 
; ing 
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j ing as being quite found. I hear they make great ufe 
' of them now in England* 

Thev thrive fometiraes in fpouty, and they do vc* 
. ry well in fandy ground, where fcarce any tiring can 

well be expeded to grow, tbo* fome trees will, as I 
/lhall (hew by and by. I own I am tery fond of , the 

abele, and am refolved to propagate them as much ft* 
•I can. Now of • 



i. 



The A8PIN-TRB% 
ifcUAKING-A^P* 



As it is called in this country; it is a tree that 1 

-would not have given place to in my paper$> wete it 

not that I am writing to encourage the propagation 6f 

* trees ; and therefore think myfelf bound, as ail ho- 

rneft marf, to give every one, who is at the trouble of 

-reading what I write, warning, that I reckon it time 

l thrti\vn away bellowed upon this "tffced, and, there- 

"fore I root them out wherever I me^t with the«i ia 

^my grounds. I heard thern 46 much <praifetf; th&tl 

'was at a great deal of trouble to procure a quantity 

Wthem. ' I find them %er to take with t*e ground 

Xfcan the beft tret; but if one* they do, there is hard* 

*ly any poffibifity of rooting thfi tt otit. Theyiwv^ 

j|tKat I faw, rife to any tolerable height or fac.J Thfcy 

fyecay by the time thaft other trees come to look Weill 

[ 1 kiibw of no ufe that they are for ; but their <&* 

Kflri*£Hv£ nature 1 ceh etteft, fuch as rurming tfcto* die 

w'hbie ground, fpoiting the grafs and every ttubgejfe ftfcfct 

them; fo that, were my advice taken, tkey^Ako are fo 

unlucky as to hate them ihotrtd root them out, aid 

none Aiould attempt to poifontheir grounds with fo 

pernicious * weed. • Itaxt of 

C The 
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'The W I LJ- O W. 

V <Of this ; there am iantun$rahle Hin4* Mr.. Evelyn 
^names fo many, and I h^ve been, fo confuted io read, 
-ii&gJbim, that I could net fcnow which of tfaejn to 
^hoofei -tiU -liihtjl qu«tq forgpt.what heffaid; and 
therefore I (hall only mention what I'&ao* by espc- 
rience ate the beft kinds. 

*The only wfejj!Lkno*r:of faifingihem, is, by cut- 
tings, either in wrought ground, or by making holes 
with a ftakfe, (harpened St the end, and drove into the] 
^ground: When^tho . ftakf is drawn out, fet in the 
willow, and fill the hole round it with earth to keep 
ri% film* 
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Thjc J>eft kind I know tq be raifed to trees* is, what 
we'call the Huntington Willow ; It \yill gijow alraoft 
. •&$ higri and gre$f as any tree, if, it is allowed to run 
1&$% aAd;care:tak«ft.fO. ke*p it from forjeing and fide- 
o^rrtis; «r> if4qpp$d above {h? reach ofcattle, it will 
. fyon put out a Urge head, fo that, injoi^or five years 
iifttrfjta iongeft, thefeiflioots -mayifee cut$ ^ a^d^if they 
ftftVQ rOon>to (pr$ad, fraqi <v»y !l t;>foitre,es^ cart-loa" 
^ of large branches *aaybe got,\afn4ife on for eve 
/Jour; or fiye y^rsl - -What advantage, w^uid this be 
-fttofewhoijcannot have coal and peat, buj at a vogp 
/gWtf ^ifl^nce an^ $ spencp J I think . it -is worth their 
ycqqfidiratioa, *hoU had #ever weight enough Jo pef- 
'^Vlejaay y ia thap fixation. t^ : «iy ijt; tW t they ha$ 
. |$rQW*4 very proper for Xt. : JNoj: cjpth the willqw, thu 
sJfegfeaged, and r fet at T a diftance, at all hinder th$ gra? 
«iJpg. \;9tak«$ of feveft or eight fpbt long,, or s^s c WgW 
oa&torbe without the reach of cattle, may be fet in.Fe- 
hbruary. or ,Q&ober,f without any>he<a<is, and, \f : tlje 
i fide-bpds are rubbed off near the top, all the fap-wUl 
jim up, and fooa fet out. a head ;. Cut, t^e tfifbudding 

jhould 
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(hduli be cfonthh^fdr fpnidyeart, tit! Ac Wkgrow* 
ft> fttfti'aV ft'ot tb put but afiy more : This w heither : 
greet etfperice tibtftfoubfe, aid might be of great ad-' 
▼Afltftgei tod fave'tjie 16j>ping of more valuable trefcs ;' 
Jbfritf Mftir v*?y irelty hor do I' doubt but the timber- 
1tiky be of rrfe: « •' •' : . . .• 

"* I have another fort which might be managed 'the 1 
fertieAtay, 'tho'- not* aittfg±ther fo flulfck a grower, an<? 
which, fame of my workmen fay* is almoft as ufeftil W 
! The i^ki for ftfrk, (hovel; and fpadfc handles, nay, for- 

Ifome parts' of cfttts. - • • *• • ■-, *. 

i Thefe two require a good foilj as doth the bay-wit' 

fldw, 'wfth k bright y Alining, grecta leaf. • T * •* t 

r t » There are mahy dwaro among the willows; but 

tfcefe 1 feavfe mentioned- may be oalted trees. I was 

take over-pcrfuaded to lay oiit too mueh money upoii 

jtreifttiing ground^ for planting willows for hoops, asK 

'a profitable retbrnj but the yearly rubbing off the 

bods was a conftant labour, ind, when they were cut, 

I did tot get fo much as to make me think it Wtfrrfti 

while to continue the double. 

The veiy worft kind of willow is for the ufe of 
The thatcher, and for binding faggots, befidesa fh&ali 
kind of it for making baikets. -. 

Before I begin to fpeak of evergreens, I fliaH give 
Nome </hort direftions, befides what are already men*- 
^ tioned, as to t 
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t • .... 

- In which I ihall deliver the methods I took myfelf, 
and which I have fupported by my own experience. 
' 1 firft trenched the ground, and then let the plants, 
fmall and young; I think from the .feed-bed beft. I 
fet them elbfe to onA another, and the yaungnefe 
< of the plants made them, take root fooner than if 
•«-... # C 2 they 
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they had been oMer, a*d the groimdfeec**^ eanwal 
t$ them ; the fettiflg tfiem $Jp|e together made #lfrry 
one fhelter the other* a&4 fo rife fefterc I tfran fqwed j 
torpij^feed amoagft them; this keptdewn llip weed* 
the firft fummeiy and; thfc 'vurpipp. fceigg dug m the 
winter, did great Service to the trees, and made tfee 
neat cleaning eafief, f<* that *he t*e*« grw fo fall 
g*t vf ry much cleaafiag was n<* nefceflary. To- ifcir^ 
if hath been objected, ■ 

, QM9CT.L Treniqhifigise^^ltye>|i<ld^eepi«^ti«i i 
ground clean from weeds and graf$ t i^pfts labour, and, I 
of £ourfe, : moiiey. * ■. , , ■. l 

TV this I arifwfr; Trenc&ag j$ tfr fe* dafte.Ifltf 
once, and; as what I have faid fcf tfc? -turnip -i* true, 
J hope that will not be fo great a labour, I 0*3 it it 
e^penfive to trench ground; but, wb*n qpc fees the 
a4 v antag^ it 13 to the growth of ghfcfc trees, J bop* 
tfaby will not grudge it $0 their wilder«e&, or near j 
|heirhoufes; especially ftneethe other method* I hate ' 
propofed far planting, are fo much eheaper thatf wha* 
hath been put in prattle* by say body . buti<myf*l& - 
■• Cttj. II. This way takes a great toany plants, 
. I anfwer, it doth : But I have ihown> that they 
are, for the piofl: part, raifed fitfm ifee. feed, M?Wch U I 
Tcfy eheap ; that the making feed-beds is not dear, 1 
and that all trees ihould be removed for good^ after 
^hey hare ftood for two years, I mcan,?afte*' their 
firfl peeping above ground, fome lying longer beforeJ| 
they appear than others. ~ • 

Obj. irt. A great many trees muft be loft, when j 
they are fee §> clofe; one muft kill another, fince the \ 
ground cannot afford nourishment for thfeffc aU. 

I 'anfwer, | h^ve proved that tht expence is not 
great, and trees fe^ clofe together, force one another 
t ■» (.in up ; but, as fome will tytrnys thrive better than 
others, thefe, with; their dropping on the finaller ones, 1 

» ' ' make , 
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make them dwindle, and die at laft ; if fo, the loft is • 
but . a trifle. But I propofe to cut down thefe unthrto- 
ii*g. ones,, and perhaps they may fiioot up -for: wnder- 
wood, and by doing ib, may often yi*14 lome profit,, 
pad can do no harm to thefe left Aandiog^ as I laid a-* 
bout the oaks;. This bath been my practice, ,tfai I 
recommend it ;- thaM was adivifed to lift the lefs ^thriv- 
mg ones, and plant them- fo'mewherc elfe;-. but. this I 
could, not agree to ; for^ in. the taking jthem u^y the 
fp&dt muft not only enktoo much from the root of 
the pjant to be^Hfted, butof'thofe defigued to fland; 
fo that I t&nfc. the cutting of thtm, down the be ft. 

As. to. the .ground's not being aide to jurariih >fo* 
many trees ; h have feen a nuriery that was fuite ne- 
glected, where the plants, .having jbcea at'fWr fet with- 
in a foot of one another, .run* up to a great height, , 
9.nd were fo large t&at^bey>almoft. touched one ae- 
ther ; . now, i>y,my..way\ of cuttbig them down, they 
will not require, fo much nourilhment ; but, if it 
fliould be fu£pc£ted^ that: they, draw, too much juice 
from the trees left ta ftand y i t is eafy to cot them be- 
low ground, and fo to kill them* 
. Indeed 1 , tho* Tome foils .are of iHff clay, . and jthat: 
trenching ,is of great fervic.c Jo them, the trees ought 
to be. fet upon the furface, and earth thrown uppn^ 
the roots to keep them fixed, xhat the -roots may take 
their own way. . 

Another fpecial .caveat tfcat;I y quid recommend, is,, 

; that : alt' rbur-foo ted beafts be kept from your ground. < 

1 I *lid well enough tp frinfct ^Jhe$p^njl. larger cattle, * 

yet . the hares md me cauch harm ; . but < 1 do all > I - caa - 

to deftcoy them too. .'. * 

Now, tho' 1 have all along advifed to plant the tree 
jfeojn-the .fe^drbed, yeuit • may be neceflary to plant : 
wal^ .or . caxry views pirp' incjofyres ^^puvfiilds ; ; 



* 
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hi which 'caft it will be fit to have plants taken 
the feed-bed, and fct in nurfeiy-ground, and fev< 
times removed, till the roots are fo ufed to it that the} 
ipay be tranfpknted, and theirbranchcs high enougl 
to be out of the reach of cattle. L own this is- a. 
troublefome work ; but, as it is in fome cafes necef-j 
fjUy, fo it is good to be provided for: it : But' I thinl 
fuch trees, planted this way, ought to be ftaked fbi 
fome years* both to keep them .from being ftiaken at- 
t)ie roots by the wind, and. to be kept firm, till the] 
*re ftrong enough to bear the rubbing of beafts. 
lhall fay nothing. of the tranfplanting of large trees u 
tiie middle of fummer, fmce that is a work only to*be 
done with few trees, and no great planter can ever, 
inake profit by that way- » 
• One thing more, and L. {ball go to the evergreens* 
If an oak, a(h,or elm, is crooked, flit the ftem, 
quite through the bark, apd it will- grow ftraighd 
Where any tree is eat by a beaft, cut it ofE beta 
. where it is bit. I fay nothing to the way of layingj 
tfees, or taking ;«• off flips with a little of the mother's 
rpot ; nor of fuckers; becaufe every author hath 
Chapter upon this head, and no.gardener but knows 4t.] 
J,prpc*cd, therefore, to the next.thing propofed, vizJ 

CHAP. HI, 
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!H believe I have raifed,j»nd planted out more-of? 
jjlfy Mmi Pf tree . than ever ray one- man* did, ib 

'• J "' - I. have* 
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Ihave ftudied the beft methods of doing it, and have 
received but little help from any authpr In the manage- x 
ment of it ; for they all write (9 ignorantly about it, 
that I am furprifed they were not a(hamed to fet their , 
names to a book containing fuch manifefl blunders 
•with regard to this one tree. They plainly betray their 
want of (kill, nay, probity ; and, what '19 (till more afto- 
ntthing, that, inftead of correcting the faults of other 
authors, they who have wrote laft* blunder moft': Rut,, 
as I am not to wafte my time in finding out the fauks 
of others, I (hall tell the methods I have ufed myfelf, 
for at lead the fpace- of thirty years, x 

In one of Mr. Bradly'4 monthly papers, there is a let- 
ter, figned' John. Edinburgh, that might have made 
them who wrote fincc, fee, that the author ofthat let- 
ter underftood what he was. about; yet J differ in-tame 
things from- him : And therefore I fhall trace the fir- 
tree, I mean the Scots Eir> from the time of gather- 
ing the feed, till } the tree is ready for the a«xe 5 and,, 
you may depend upon it, I-fhall lay nothing but what: 
I know by experience to be true*- 

It is only to be raifed by the feed? which h contain- 
ed in a cone, or, as it is- called 'here, a Clog, that-hangs 
down from the branches. When I began to plarttj, 
my trees fcarcely, carried any, and I* was at great-pains 
to get the feed. I heard there were fine fir-woods . 
in the Highlands, where the inhabitants bring it in 
great- quantities to fell. in- the low-couqtrics, -aad 
from whence I for fome jime brought my feed. The 
right way of getting the feed out of the cones, is 
to fpread them upon a canvas, or fome cloth expofed to 
the fun/ and to have men attending to carry them under 
cover, when the' fun grows" ldw, op when it threatens 
rain. The time' of 'gathering the cones is in Janu- 
ary or February, fo that there is but little time for 
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wc^are diligent to take every fun-ftiine to have the 

cones opened. When we fee apy .number open, we 

, put them ina wire4ieve v and fiiake them oil the feed 
falls out : This is done till the latter end of April : ~ 

then the fepd ftiould be fowp,.ps I, fb&YL 
Seed fivm~ (how a little afterwards. The remaining 

cones are carried out. of the tyn, and 
pot expofed to it till thie botteft time in July and A|i- 

. guft; then they open very fail, and are ihaken }n 
the fieve till all the feed falls out. This feed I ;kfcCR 
... in tea-canifters or dry bladders till nextJ 

' Seed pre* fowing*time, in a dry, cool place, where ^ 
ferv/d. no fire or fun comes ; but the Highland* 

eis are too lazy, to be at fa .much tropbk } . 

. for after they have gathered the can ev they lay them 
upon a kiln ; this opens them quickly, tho' it often ,0- 
ver-dric* the feed that it qannot grow. I own the 
cones may be opened before a fire, apd little hurt , 

. done to. the feed ; hut greet care muft be taken that*! 

,' tbey .do notJie too near, or too long before the fire, left 
it be as bad as the kiln,. and endanger your houfe, ** 
rOune once was, by the c*rejefnefs of ^ fervai>t-mard : 
After this I bought my feed from ap old gardener* J 
till my own tr<?es came to eat ry epough, from vKboroJ 
like wife I iea*»ect this f Wfky of .kjeepjng fc my. feed o*er * 
yea*. 

Iuttbe^nd of April J jiave feed-beds prepared, bf: 
iKnpiuag Sbtm ifrctiy <kcp, ^nd n>a4e as free fr^m. 

weed^, ,grajfe-root5 ( and ftopesas,ppflibJe,, 
Soil fir j4 t and the e^rth jpade vesy fine. . The foil I 

fted-bed. Should be of a middle jk*t, ; i)4iftor <}*y^ 

: nor jfaacty, fttither tootfioh nor tppppqr ; 

ftketftttbttuxned o£,w*tb the teckofth^rake,** our 

gfttiitoian do for carrots ; then tbe-feqd fo\yn fotbick . 
as to cover the bbdjamUaiUy, <the,e&rth dta^n over,, 
tillaJlibc;fcedJa x^W^^^M^hwM^ Iswk 
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6ft on feme more fine . eartij. The next tare is> tor 
prefibrve it from the finall birds,, who are very fond 
of if, and more fo when, it pef ps? for the young 
ptami bring up the husks of the 4e^$ upon the ur topa, 
X once had frames, the breadth tod length 6f the bedsj 
covered with nets ; but ?f late L have boy % that £( 
by them from fun-riling till fun~fetung, till they are 
all come up, and the huflcs dropt off. If die plants 
oome up thick, a* they ought, thire will be no need of 
weeding thenvfor that year they are town? 
fan! if any appear, they mufl be pulled up SeecLbei 
with great <&re, left,, with the weeds, the *v>ctdej$ 
young plants are aifo -drawn. Before the 
mincer 2 paufe throw on fome chaff or (ay-duft that batty 
lain fome tupe, or what is beat from the 
flax when drcfledj this preferves the plants K^ptfrm 
Srom die firoft, and may hinder the ground £roft+ 
ftomi (welling, which if it do, it is apt 
fo fpue op the young plants* Ja thefe beds they 
aught to ftand two years, for example, froip the la* 
ter end tf April 1 734, till the feed i& fown in March 
* 736 z From thence to die end of. April 1736* they 
I ought to be managed in the following 
• manner: When you take up youryou^g Jhvf.mmt^ 
plants* let there be ftanding by a tuh of ged what 
earth and water, mixed to the confiftency dravmfyr 
of pap y in this let the roots be dipped : fitting. 
and on the roots of every fix or (even 
handfiris of plants, laid in a baflcet,' ky a handful of 
this pap, to .keep the roots, from drying,, which they 
-are apt to dp with either the fun or wind, and one 
man can carry a great many this way. Formerly I had 
pks ready dug, and the earth with the turf uuder- 
moft filled op, and then fet the plant with a dibble, , 
taking care tp fet it no deeper than it flood in thp 
feed-bed ; and this is a, very ueceiTary caution inplant- 
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frig all kinds 6f trees; for deep retting is one of the 
grcateft errorfc : But nowM have got a quicker "way? 
» ' 1 make one to go with a 4pade» who? 

ffoutHe' ftrikes it into* the ground, prfeflfes it back- 
ftrsure wards arid forwards till die flit is mada 
Jet eut. * wide ietioughf to receive the r6ot, whteh 
the man with the basket fets : in> and then' 
with his foot preffes the lilt together. 1 * This Way ho*- 
fcver wilF not fiicceed but where the ground is fcare op 
poQr ; for Sf it is rich, or the grafs- rknkj.it to*ay fin<* 
ther or ftrangle the plant : in that eafe .th? pits meuft 
bfcufed, and, as T have advifed about other- trees, th* 

Jprafs and weeds muft be 'taken away from the rooafc 
or at leaft two years; againft which time, 1 think 
they will profper, if cattle get not at th£ra. But. 1 
believe Thave found out a better \tray for this, and aB 
other trees of two years from the fecd^ which is, If 
a new plantation is defigried, where the land is ttutk» 
the furface ought to be pared with a paring fpade, and 
Ihi turf carried ofp to l>e mixed with linfc, or fome a* 
ther manure for enriching the doroiland. The ground 
feting thus pared, the plants may-be fet as btfoce 4t 
re&ed. I have ufed this way with fucceft j for before 
the grafs and weeds can arlfe, the trees are eut of dan* 
ger from them. Others advife the letting firs fland 
three years in the feed-bed, but I know it is wrong, 
having tried it, and they alrooft all died.: Some advife ' 
removing them to nurfery, a needlefs expence ! fince 
they thrive better ;he other Way, are eafily carried^ 
and fave labour, time and trees. • * ' . 

The diftance I fet my firs at is never above five feet, 
when I plant oak, beech, &c. amongft them ; but, when 
alone, nearer, in ho regular way ; for I don't think it a 
valuable tree. They look pretty at a d .Vance in thic- 
kets, and in winter> agd will thrive in the worft foil, e- 
ven in dead fand. . . < 

■-.'■' ft 1 
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It is iurprifing to fee how fail oaks, and other 
•able tree*, wijl grow, when planted under the fhell 
firs ;. hut I take particular care that the firs do no 
thefi? trees, by leaning on, or over them; this I 
vent by pruning the branches of the firs every w 
after> the fap is at reft by the firft froft : but, where 
they and the .other trees thrive Well, I cut dbwi 
firs to make room for trie others. I was once a 
enemy to pruning of, firs.; becaufe what we get 
Norway nevermcet with that treatment; but, fir 
Would entirely fpoil the trees amongft them, if they 
not pruned, I do it ; but, where firs ftand clof 
gether, and no trees mixe4 with them, I- let 
pr^ne therrrfelves, which they do for want of air 
„by rubbing upon one another : ,but, if they mi 
pruned, it isifit to begin only when the branch c 
fmall, that the bark may the fooner cover the f 
and, as they never {hoot out on the fides any 1 
this work is to be done but once in one place. 1 
I propofe is, .after a fir has been fet out for three j 
to begirj and cut away the undermoft ftories or 
for that is the form they grow in, and after that 

opjb pff ev^ry year.. 

.■ I U9w gather CQnes fr6m the firs that Bcfi 

hay^ tjie f eddeft wood,; eafy to be kpowh 

fron>,tjieir having been pruned ; for, let people lay 

they v pl§alf, ps to there being but one kind of 

fir, ;^nd that 3 all the difference we f$e in the ti 

is ovf ing to the -age fof thp tree, or the foil it 

on, I;?m cc^yinced it i^ otherwife : for I onc< 

downiome of about jfp^ty years old, .yhich I th< 

g^jw. too n^ar, my J houfe. and, JftQo.d, within a 

^yards of one janother, foixie of them >y ere red and 

'others y/hite and fpungy, tho* the feed was all 6i 

.parcel, fown in the lame fpot. arid tranfplantec 

lame day. Au 
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Authors fay they fhonld be fown tWn/ fix* feeds itf 
half a foot fquare ; but I am never pleated if mine come 
not up as thick as creffes. They likewife advife tib 
moving them from a feed-bed to a nurfery ; hat, I hope, 
what I have faid will convince you that the way I take \ 
is much better and cheaper. It is faid that they -will 
not grow on a fandy foil, but I can prove, by hundreds j 
of thoiifands, that they do on dead fand, that hadj 
fcarcely one pile of grafs upon it. ] 

That there are many kinds of firs, I do not deny, j 
iince 1 do not .know if what grows in Norway be ihel 
fame with ours. I am of opinion, that what comes 1 
from Sweden differs from the Ndrway* fir ; and t*e ' 
have both the pitch and filver fe very unlike our kind, 
but to beraifed the fame way* Joiners d't&gree about 
the goodnefs of the timber of the two laft. 

Great \ 1 have tried the Great Pine with little 
'Pine. fuccefs ; whether it was owing to the cli- 

mate, or want of skill, I know not; but I 
Pinaster, the pmafter/ managed like the fir> doth 

Very well. 

Evergreen- Of other evergreen* that grow lafgg, 
Oak, and there isr the cvergreen*okk and corR-ttee. 
Cork-tree: I have been told, that thefe tvfty iree^ 
managed like the oak, grow large enough ] 
to be fit tor (hip timber ; - but Vheflhct they .will ■ 
tjo fo in this country I cattirt>t hitherto p#ete*d- to 
fay. t have raifetf a great infciiy of them, 'biit they 
are ill 6f them vejy young; ; :< ntither "did I ever fe^ 
a large ope but onte, and there Vas & high wtt II fee- \ 
twixtit andme; buttbey are- rfluch pmftd of kw. 
t have fatfed * great n>any tlf thttp from the Hfced, 
"but they are very. HI to traafplaat, and tie vermin*** 
V«y foftd of the acorn j ami/ ai i ^on't tShJnfc tifc 

ofcfcft 
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oldeft I have feen in this country are pretty ettjtt in 
winter, I am not fond of them. 
' I dqubt-not but the cedar of Lebanon, CeJ&ar. 
had we the cones, would profper as well 
in this country as the common Scfots fir, feeing I have 
feen them in very much expofed places: For the Ber- 
mudas cedar, all I ever faw of them feeni toW dwarfs, 
and a kind of junipers. ' ; • , 

The yew, if not kept down by formal Y*W; 

: clipping, arrives to great beauty and vahic; 

\ but It requires matty years, befides care hi the* ma- 
nagement, to bring them to a tolerable fizc ; an<f there- 
fore few care to plant tbem, fince, for thefe fifty year> 
pa^ft, the Clipping, and, I think, the fpoiling ot thcttt, 
has been in pra&ice. I have now cut all the feathering 
off my yews, and reduced :hem to fingje ftems; how 
thr^-will fucceed I cannot tell, but 1 /hall never try 
to put any evergreen in any ihape but it* QWn, iinlejfo 
in a hedge. . 

As to the hplly, when it is trained HoLl*. 

Sup to a tree, it is a very beautiful plant ; , 

«but is likewife fpoifed by clipping, I have obferved, 

r that wherever there is a 'large y$w or holly tree, every 
one. is liberal in their praifes'; bat, ,bec$ufe clipping 

: them is fo much in fafhion, none has courage enough 
to plant them for trees ; though I hot only do it, but ' 
have reduced, my pyramids, and hope to bring them 
to their natural "ihapeS. 

I Intend to try the training of the cher- Bays* 

•ry-bay; arid the laurel, to tree$; and I' 

| have fomfe young ones that give me great hopes of 
fuccefs. Th^re are., befides, the fweet*bay, phylera, 

. and alaternus ; thefe 1 intend to raife to as great a* 
height as I can. I have none, of the large bo& here, 
but I intend to get fome. We have the lauruftinus 
and" arbutus, which are the only bulhes here ; and a . 
few larch, which I believe may be worth while to 

D broDasate* i 
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propagate : I neither like the Swedifli nor common 
juniper, far lefs the Sayine. I (ball now (peak a 
little of 

. A W I L D E R N E S S. 

As It is only raifed for (hade and ornament, and is 
laid out in what figure the owner pkafes, there can be 
»0 rule given t They have not been long introduced 
into this country, and the way they were firft laid^out 
vas, T,hey firft pitched on a center with ftraight viewsi 
from it, terminating in as fine a profpeft as could be 
jiadj then were there Terpentine walks that run thro' 
the whole, hedged like the ftraight walks, and the 
Jangles. plan ted with variety of different trees; though 
Tnow they are weary of thp hedges. But people who 
make it their bufinefs to lay out ground forgentlemen, 
are, in my opinion, very unfit for it, for they are too 
fbrmal and ftiff; befides, they make every thing fo ! 
kuihy/that they croud the ground too much. VVere 
I to plant a wildernefs, there fhould be nothing in It 
but ever-greens, flowering-(hrubs, trees that carry a . 
fine blofTopa, and a kind of willow, that bath a b*rk 
of a .bright yellow; In winter, the evergreens look, 
when every thing elfe is bare. 1 flull now conclude 
*11 1 have to fay of trees, by adding fomething 
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I have read of many ways of railing them:. Some 
advife plowing the ground with a good deep furrow, as 
a moft expeditious way ; but then this rauft'b^ fallen 
about, at leaft a year before fowing ; for the ground 
will require to be fallowed and made fine : But inftead 
of fowing, I would prefer the railing the plants in the 
feed-bed for two years, othejrwife, fome feeds lying in 
die ground fo much longer than others, while they 
/! arc* 
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are cleaning the plants that are come up, they are dig- 
ging up with the hoe, or treadingdown tbcfe that have- 
not appeared. Others advife a ftlll more expehfive* 
\ way, that is, to leave four foot of folid ground, then 
to dig up four foot next to ii, and throw it upon that 
which was untouched; this will double the ground an<t 
make the plants gro\ir better ; they fay the falling of' 
the leaves will fill up thefe ditches, and the roots 
. wilt run from one: bank to another ; but, as I never 
^ tried any of thefe ways, I /half not pretend to give a- 
f ny advice about them. What coppice we have, feemT 
I to be natural. 1 have always disapproved of cutting, 
' all down at a time, fince, if fome feedling oaks, or / 
f other fine trees, were left to (land at every felling, they' 
' might come to be great trees, withottt doing harm to ' 
- the under-wood, fince (he mapple, the fweet chefnutV 
! the hazel and the fycamour, will grow under the drop [ 
of other trees. I think a coppice, efpecially thus or- 
dcred, a pretty thing; but, as I want experience of 
-them, I Stall not go on writing in the dark. And 
npwv having performed what I have promifed, viz. 
r.to let you know my method of railing and managing' 
'trees, I ihail next fay fome thing of fences. ^ 

chap; iv. : ; 
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I HAVE tried many kindsof fences^ but, not feeing 
thefe that were made here fufEcient, nor, approving [ 
\ of the hufbandry of this place, I got a farmer and his ", 
family from Dorfetfhire, in, hopes that he would in- , 
ftrjift riiy people in a right way of inclofing,. and teach 
them how to manage grafs-feeds. The firft fence he [ 
made was after this manner: \Hc made a -ditch four * 
"foot wide at top, and one at bottom; fix foot from! 
that, he made fuch another: the earth blf both he 4 

D 2 threw 
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threw between them; on the fides of which he 
planted thorns, and trees on the top ; but I found the 
cattle fcrambled up and eat all the plant*. I then 
made ditches as t had done before ; but laid the firfl . 
turf on the edge of the ditch, with the green fi<fe down ;. 
Upon this I laid a row of thorns at eighteen inches, 
diftance, leaving about an inch and half of the thorn, 
lying oyer the ditch, having cut away the reft; thefe^ 
I covered with fon>e earth, and laid another tujrf yith 
the graft-fide outmpft ; then ^ row of thorns upon 
it ; but, tho* they were eighteen inches diftant from . 
One another, thefe being laid in the intervals, there! 
was but nine inches betwiju them and<t£e row beloV 
them, Upon this 1 laid another turf! the lame way a ,' 
apd a row of thorns, or quicks, juft above the. iu>, 
derrooft rdw, and then threw the earth out of thc ; 
ditch upon the quicks ; and'as I did fo upon the other ' 
fide, the reft lay betwixt the ditches: Bu^ I fome-j 
time? left thirty, forty, or fifty feet betwixt -the ditches, 
which I ftuck full of trees, which I called ftrips oi 
pkming; And, I think, where the fences arc fuffi- 
cient, that the trees may be brought np, fo asit>ill. 
have a very good effect, by beautifying fhe country, , 
warming the ground, and railing fo many more trees* , 
But I did not find the fences good enough,, and there- 
fore tried this method; I drew two lines, nine foot 
fronmpe another, the length of. the field ; lifted the 
turf without the lines, laid them edge-ways with 
the . grafs-fide outmoft ; I raifed both the banks 
together, filling in the ekrth that was pared off be- 
tween them, till I raifed a folid mount of earth five 
foot high, nine at bottom, drawn in to three and an 
half at top. On this green bank t fct hollies upright, 
and the holder they are fet on being Hollowed -a little, 
to keep in the moiftqre, tho f they grew flow at firft, 
are now; a fufficient handfome fence. This was for 
the fence Qn the road fide ; but, dividing this field in- 
to 
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to fix, I made only half-banks, that is to fey, ttiey 
were only grafs on the om-fidc, and the earth thrown 
! up was wrought into a border, and the hojiy-hedgje 
planted on that : I then made a Broad ftrfp? of plant* 
1 nig, and beyond. that* the other ifencd t}ke the for- * 
men But the beft and moft fecune ftwce Lh«*e tHcfd,;* 
except Hone and lime walls, whifch are tery expdnfive, ; 
is the railing the banks, as I have fee down in the ' % 
. feeond place, but Without <m2cks y and. when it is 
, high enough, fence it up- with dry tone; But' it n&tfft 
r be obfenred, that this ftone-wail rmW lean Tety little 
to the eaivh-banfc, left the weight bring it down :^ ^n 
' let it be pared in the indo&re-fiide, which will make 
-' k flop to the wall. Tiii$ earth being {he beA, a* it is ' 
/the! furface, fhouid be thrown owr, the w*ll, to raalte * i 
a border either for quicks or holly; Theft are fome 
of the ways I have tried, and the.laft is the; beft/ A$ * 
ftoiafes are ftlto be had, I am refolded to follow the 
advice of a.ikilfulge^tlemajilivittgneai* .WhuHor4bitfl^,-' 
to whom I»wro£e, Juidgotxhe ibHo^ing advice. . ' 
* Since you tett me yoir are endeavouring; to make :' 
" your fenced g^bd** and Jas I^m in a country* whVre> . ' 
I « I believe, \ they lire the beft aitf ftrotigett in Eng- -' 
" Ian dy and made and kept' the ehwpeft; I fcajl ; tell " 
" yoti fomochuig of.tbenw 3fou kaow, tti*f,x>ver inoft 
" of England,, they make much nfc of th* iteci 
c f o* black thaua, amfc ocntmon btamWet IgMve 
" Jong : bee n^fopiafcnv that a mixture of fbefe makes ;' u 
» u much* thfc baft fences fcr clipping - The wkke^ L 

* thorabedg*; .** tegwrdft^.H luie^qfcnee tfcat fcr- ' 

* mer^ea»h<» Ifciav arid witbom that they will g* <$# * 
" tbiny lb that the fheep -WU1 ^ through, and thfe .^ 
*• greater oattfe 4ftft foon fpttow : befid^.the fceeprae;*' 
" ef diem risguik* with Aiccrs, is expfchiWe^ andtbeft - u . 
« being Iwj^l^wd^'rK* -warm the groimtf fo wcH v " 
" as if high. They have ditches; as ufuaK indpbrtt/. 

u the hed|e» »Uk white-thorn, , mi&eA. with mapple, , 
;'' — V D'l, '^crab^yj 
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"^ crabs, hazel, elder, oak, elm, ami afb; and the* 

< : banks on each, fide, they raja full -of black-thorn, 

* bramble,, and commoa briar* to keep it clofe at 
41 the root ; and this makes fo fttottg a fence,, chat no- 

* thing can pafe,. It is neceffity makes thent, keep 
*' their fences fc ftrong; for- they cannot ufe pailing,. 
** , but for a gate, and mull not dtihirb the deer, if 
A - once they get within- an inclofure,. but ftand. with 
** -their arms acrofs^ and fee a herd of them, ddlroy a 
« coppice-wood,;- oil a field of ripe com, the inclof- 
^ cd land being ftok from the foreft^ ^nd if they* 
<c don't, fubmit} the keepers will bring an aftion againfk 
. 4f them, which will end in.ifcewing a title. Pwalked ii* 
"*- lanes, a mile long, with ^ hedge on. each. hand,/ ten. 
4( foot high* fo dote with brambles, interwoven with, 

<£ crabs/ white-Thorn, mapple,. &c. that no.bixd could: 

49 get through*. •* ,> : * 

'* Whehrtbey cut o*eiy wbiph they do too* fo* o£ 
:^ ten,, as in* ctoirntries where their fences ate only a^ 

^ gainft horfesr and' black i cattle,, they, don't: plain, 

<r them, which; weakens the* toots, but cut them a. 
•*' foot and an half above the top of the. hedge ; for 

<> wha.ti* on the bulk* they cut clofe ;- then they; ftick 
*** ladjfy tbofivbujhcs a-top, *p ft^nd as high, or high- 
'** to.than tjic fti^mpsof the whitethorn, crabs, &?• 
. * and bang upon f <he (lumps;, btiflws, which cover all. 

*< theses of the banks ; and throats* of th* ftumps . 
^' being: fcohg*. they, throw out fhoqts of: half aifc 
-*' yard. Jong the firft'year; tha fluff :upon thfc banks. 
*' runs up upon the dry tkarns* flrhiihhaye been, bid 
-^- ^n. them as thick as in a feed-bed, /and; in wo year 5 
I 49 B ftag will- foomt tfke , a brick-wail* Thr g*t* fcf / 
?*• fuch an inclofure*. if not Jtucfc) fttttr of: hufhes, i* 
^ tjipjweakeil part of the, fence* The black-thorn i* 
*' t(i£. beft;YojC; their life;: it 13 thick^r^ tougher, and: 
f< lafts longer* 

* Ax fopa^ hedge, when <cy% yields agr^at <fealjofc 
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" money, befides paying the charges. They make..' 
u faggots of the thorn, five or fix foot long ; thefe they 

* .fell to overfeets df the high-way s, who lay them at' 
a the bottom with ftones and gravel over them : They 
".are tough and don't yield to the weight of the wag- ' 
u gons, and taft many years without rotting— —The 

* large white-thorn^ mapple, &c. make good faggots, 
44 and the fmall of all kinds make good bpufli-wood, and 
u fire-wood for the common people, who have no coal; ' 
44 but from ^London. 

* It-is not to.be believed how thick hedgerow trees." 
u are y and once planting does fox. ever* When they 
u cut their hedges, which they do fometimes, both 
u 4kr profk and to iecurc their ditches, they prone up 
u *'xite&**fmng trees* The elm here, you know, comes 
u frorn fuckers ; the aft, oak, &c. from feed, which 
u droj>s. into^ and is flickered by the hedge, and gets ' 
a up through it, that one may fee the fineft young. * 

* trees- pruned up a man's height above what is on 
.* the dike, when a hedge hath been lately cut ; and. 
u thefe trees flaad* from three to five foot diftancc 
" all along the dike.. The elms, and fometimes the 
" ates, thafi are well grown tVees, but not what is 
" called timber, they generally \ prune very high for 
K the fake of the bum-wood that is got* off, and to ' 
u give air to the rift that are lower, of .ailfizes. They ' 
" felddm prone- up. the oak /o high!; becaufe ffceir ; 

* branchos pay weH in. barki and other ways,, when 
{" otd. ; In (hort, in th* incloftd parts of this country,, 

" it if dommofl to here, fbme hundred pounds worth ''* 
" of timber upon an hundred pound eftate, as they. ' 
49 eitber cut alVtke timfcer round an inclofare atonce, ' 
44 or pifk them: out every year ; for there is a fuccef- ; 
u fion rifes, that. every year the, timber yields. asonuch; ' 
u as the land* 
* They have feveral: advantages in the thkknefs of 

u tfaeit hedge-row trcea. y * rokkes. the. fence much* 

*".,-''. # the- g 
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44 the ftrongcB r efpecially when new cut;, for then it 
" ftrengthcns the dry hedge, and & flag will hardly 
u venture to bruflt through trees within three or four 
u foot of one another : By this I fee the miftafce of 
u thinking that the putting (b many plants in a bank, 
* fe between two ditches* hinders thear growths being 
u thus covered from the fun, they keep in the mofc- 
" fture, and it is plain,, where the bank is thickeft, c- 
44 very thing grows belt ' , 

Of the crab apples they make verjuice* and tbfc' 
" farmers fometimes mix fhem. with their applet . 
u for cyder j for there is fcapce one without a ; little- m 
** orchard. • . ,\ : , 

u The elder berries are of: great ufe: The majpple 
" grows faft under the; drop of other trees, is a ilron^ 
41 hedge, makes good (takes .or burnrwood, and the , 
4t bramble mixed' with it^ grows high on it> and oh 

* the hazel and. filberd^both which, when icut down*. 
" run: up prefently, ,and are thickened by the- other « 
" things I have before named. The young trees are 

Xu left* when the hedge* are cut, fromrfour to ten. 
44 foot high above the ftumps df the Iiedge* anrl, in ' 
" about thirty or forty yoars> the elms arc ftt^r. 
u maayufe^, particularly for water-pipe?; Thebfeiof 1 

* the aft it the fahie age is taaoWn* every tfhfere t. 
44 The Oak requires (Rouble the time, but anrwcxs well 

* whe#tt ruber. ' 1 Managed' my ;hedges*<in the .dtate 
" mannery andhad is mrich billeting from pru*kig 
" ;be iiedgc^rmvs^ and the podkrils^ a3<Jerved My 
44 hoirfe in fire . ( 1 kept a ratfatlcm»lby which b had/, 
44 qodiemr .might have hid, euotigh inrtr^o feWJUfib^f 
" I ; refervjed for my own life; I£ fevedyear* faehbi*' • 
u hedge, may be agsiin cuty but for. deer, they are 

tt longer**. .".'.. ; v i.,' . .: :: : • ^ ; . .• . ;I? .; ; ; r .: 
" IMve obfervedivery narrowly fome fields,: where 
tr they cuhevery ^ear? timber to a gwaier-valuc thair 
" what the; fieldi: yiekLtfren* f nay, douhte. I have 

'. ? cofiiputedL. 



it 
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computed upon the hedges round a fraall field, of 
" four or five acres, let for as many pounds, near a 
" hundred pounds worth of timber, and a fucceffion 
"-. of different fizes, that, with care, may yield as 
" much more every thirty years ; Co that really a matt 
" gets thirty years purchafe every thirty years, for 
" the timber growing upon his lands, and die yearly 

rent of his ground to the bargain, without any ex- 
u pence. Some weed thetri five or ten pounds worthr 
" as they have nfe for money : Some a whole fide of 
u an indofure, or two fides at once : Others cut all. 
*•' the tioiber-trees intone year." And now having 
given an account of *the different kinds of fences I 
.have made or heard Recommended, I ihall next fay 
fomething 

Of G jft A S S-S BEDS, 

< 

Avery 'great improvement : for the ground, immedi- 
ately aft^r corn, is many years before it fwards, and, 
xrany mote before it can produce hay, or tolerable, 
palhure. , This improvement was new in this country,,- 
till I got the people from Dorfctfliire ; I fell hfartily 
to work, tho'lhe whole country, who are really dit r 
contented at any new tiling, were' angry with me. 
They lad a poor opinion of a man's underftanding, 
who would fow graft upon land that would carr^corn. 
But if I fliould fow it upon rocer out-ground, or, 
what was, poor, they would hot blame me 4 but in 
that lay their miftake ; for in fuch land, trie crop of, . 
grafs is good, for nothing ; whereas in rich aud well 
manured ground, the grafs is good, and foonl fitted ; 
for corn. 

The broad-clover with the red dower hath > 
Broad beeri long, in efteem; it is fown in good. 
clover* ground v after barley, and harrowed with it : 
* • . . the finer the ground is made for this and aty, 

v other 
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other grafs-fecds, the better. Twenty pounds of clover 
is enough for a Scots acre, which is about a fifth larger ' 
than in England. I h£ve feen this clover thrive fo 
well, that, after the barley was cut and carried off, 
the clover was mowed and given green to cattle ; the 
next year, if it was feafonable, tt was cut in the end. 
of May, or beginning of June for hay. . I ihall fay 
nothing of the making of hay ; every day-labourer 
Knowing it. 'After the crop is carried off, no beaft 
fhould be allowed to tpttch the' fifeld, and the clover 
^ill jrife much thicker than it did before : When 
tfcis is in the* flower, it may be cut again for hay, 
and* by '(paring it a week or two, will yield aood pa- 
ffurage tilt wet Veather, and then cattle mould b$ 
taken off, left theypotch the ground. Indeed I moll' 
commonly keep ,th? fecond crop for feed, which will 
be ripe in aborit & month after it is in the flower, : 
the hay of this crpp is of no great value, yet black 
cattle will eat it. After the grafs i$ threftied, the feed 
is got clean out of the hu(k, arid made r<?ady for fow- 
ing, by putting it k Certain way through the mill. Clo-' 
iter, if fowniri proper [good ground, may yield a 
crop of hay, Another fot feed, land good pafture in a 
year, for two or three years • after that it yidds One . 

g6od crop and pafture. But be- 
Clover hnd Rye-grafs. caufe clover foon J runs out of 
• ttfe ground, fome fow twelve 

pounds of clover and three bufhels of rye-grafs in 
ah acre. This way the feed of neither can be had, 
becaufe the one is much fooher ripe than thfe other, 
afad but one fcrop of hay in a year ;* buf this, crop is 
fo gobd as to make fu&cient compensation, and holds 
for many years 1 efpecially, if, inftead of hay, it is 
fometimes paftured upon ; Nor will this endanger the 
borfe, as they fay the clover doth. *' 
Rye-grafs When rye-grafs is (own without mix- ' 
*W. » ture along with the barley/ four buihels 
1 ' • . . ought 
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ought to be fowh in a Scots acre.* If the ground is 
in good heart as it ought to be, it will profper ex- 
ceedingly, and the trefoil) or hop-clover, with a yel- 
low flower, will come up very thick amongft it. I 
have often tried to foW this feed by itfel£ but in vain, 
although it comes with the rye-grafs. 

There is a fmall clover with a white \ Small 
flower, that is much in requeff, and is white 
reckoned the fweeteft feeding of any. It 'dover. 
may be cut when green, and cattle are 
very fond of it; but I doubt it will fcarcely cut for 
hay without it is mixed with rye-grafs or red-clover. 
I am told that it is the bed pafture of any, and that it 
is much in ufe, and praifed^ at prefent- 
I have tried St. foil} with' very ilJ fuc- St. fiin 9 
. cefs, and the lucern with worfe, but per* and lu- 
haps it was the fault of the directions I cern. , 
got. The jye-grafs and clover I have 
1 great experience of, and therefore dare; recommend 
them, -and they who at firft laughed at me are now 
following my< example. Some indeed cry out againft 
grafs-feeds; and the rye-grafs in particular ; how juft- 
\ ly you • may judge ; for they fowed it in their worft 
j. lands, and took it ill that their crops were not as good 
I as mine, who ufed it kindly. They fay there is no 
; plowing out the roots of the rye-grafs, and of courfe 
they can have no corn: I own in fo bad land they 
1 can have nothing ; but my corn where my rye-grafs 
i was, was very, good : but, if they will fallow and drefs 
I their ground, and not take too many crops of corn*, 
L and lay it down in good heart with rye-graft, I ft*U 
anfwer they will give over, railing at it* 
or at me fpr recommending it.- The fea» Seafomfof. 
fons for'fowmg thefe feeds are the fame /©wag*. • 
with that of •' barley ; but I have fown the 
broad clover in the beginning of Mareh without any 
corn, and it was thrice; cut ia th? flower and eat by 
, , - * ^ borfes 
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, horfes in the houfl! that fame year ; they may likcwife 
be Covin atone in Auguft or beginning of September. 

I fliaH now end this long paper, am^ if it can be 
of any ufe to my friends, I {hall not grudge the trotiUe 
of k. 

HADDINGTON. 

PI S. In the preceeding^treatife, I made very free with rome 
hie authors who have written* upon forefi-trees ; but fince f 
wrote thefe papers, I have feen Philip Millar's dictionary, and 
Mr. £)Hs of GoodfedW* book, called' the Hereford-mire far- 
mer; and, as I con fefs, tbey write like men who underflood 
what they wrote about trees (except 6n, of Which they fcem 
to have had no, experience) I thought it neceffary to do them 
juftice* V\hen I wrote about the Birch, I promifed to di- 
rect how to manage it, how Joop I was informed my lei f. One 
of my fervants pretends to know the way of raiting it by the 
feed : his way is to gather it about the 20th of September, 
when it is full ripe ; he then keeps it in a dry coo! place till 
the mpnth pf February. The way of {owing, is to dig a piece 
of ground, fomewbat moifr, and^wben it is well faked and fal- 
len, Com trover the ground pretty thick, then chop it down with 
the: back of ihe.fpade? for it will not bear covering : he then 

. by* on fuize-buflrcs over ft to keep the birds from devouring 
the fee*) ; when tbey have lain till it peeps, take J be force a- 
way, ; and yon wiU loon fee the yonng plants appear. In this 
feed-bed let them Sand two years, and then put them into the 
purfery, or let them out for good. 

I mod Iikewife add, tbat, thot what J have faid about the al- 
der, and the ill fiiccets rhive had with them, be true ; yet I 
have flnce feen many good and thriving pbnts of that kind ; 
and a gentleman, whofe opinion I refy upon, has blamed roe 
very ranch foe w4iat ( (aid in firejodice of them \ end a (Tares 
me they are of great ufe* '- 1 Own it •»• fine tree, and, when 
tightly- managed (which mine were Hot), may come to anfwer 
very wteik \ This I (bought fit to be added, left } flioold be 
blamed for f peaking flighting!? of a tree that ; may be of va- 
hie :' and I am not alhamed to be convinced of an error, nor 

. to amend it* « . 

F IN I S. 
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